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the king should declare that he would never separate from the
Assembly, that he should select well-known patriots to be his
ministers instead of nonentities, and that he should summon
some of the best-known of the ex-Constituants, such as Roederer
and P&tion, to his council, though without office. " I do not
know,5* wrote he in conclusion, " if I am deluding myself, but
I am persuaded that at the moment in which the king's council
should be thus reinforced, the fears of treason would decrease,
a hope that the ministry would show some vigour would be
developed, the constitutional throne would rise above the cloud
of accusations which throw a shade upon its glory, and that
the general approval would be the prelude of a sincere agree-
ment between the executive power and the citizens, which
alone can, in my opinion, enable us to carry on the war with
some success, and save France from perhaps a half-century of
calamities. I close my letter; it is only too long, since it will
be useless. My heart is oppressed with the deepest sorrow."l
This letter shows clearly enough the incapacity of the leading
Girondins for practical politics; for it was at the hands of
Vergniaud, Guadet and Gensonn6 that the monarchy had
received its heaviest blows, and yet Vergniaud, who by his
speech of July 3 had destroyed the sympathy felt for the king,
now showed a desire to keep him in power. It is hardly
necessary to add that the king paid no attention to his advice,
and that the Girondin leaders remained helplessly watching
the growth of the movement which was to overthrow the
constitutional monarchy.

Meanwhile what were the prisoners in the Tuileries doing ?
The king, discouraged by the failure of the flight to Yarennes,
was passively waiting for martyrdom, and showing all the
virtues of a martyr. Plans innumerable were concocted for
his escape, but the queen would accept none of them. Madame
de Stael proposed a similar scheme to the flight to Varennes, in
which she was to play the chief part, but was coldly refused;
and Gouverneur Morris, who succeeded Jefferson as Minister
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America at Paris in
1 Yatel's Vergniaud, pp. 121-125.